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Mr. Channing's review received less attention at the time of its 
publication than its contents merited. As an earnest, laborious study 
of the English agricultural question in its most recent phases, this 
report, despite its prosy length and its manifest bias, is entitled to 
the independent publication which it has here received. 

Johns Hopkins University. J* "• Hollander. 

An Essay on Western Civilization in its Economic Aspects: 

Ancient Times. By W. Cunningham, D.D. Cambridge, University 

Press, 1898. — vii, 220 pp. 

Dr. Cunningham's essay is somewhat disappointing — perhaps 
because its title is so attractive and its preface so promising. It is 
true, as the author says, that there is little direct information bearing 
upon the social and economic life of the ancients ; but this only renders 
it the more important for the economic historian to interpret properly 
what little there is. A running narrative of economic facts, classified 
under political countries, affords at best but a disjointed account of 
the progress of Western civilization. 

Dr. Cunningham says that the sources of Western civilization are 
to be found in Egypt and Phoenicia. Yet Egypt, he declares, had 
"but little intercourse with her neighbors " ; and the Phoenicians, he 
tells us, traced their traditions to the older " fishing industries and 
maritime trade" of the Persian Gulf. Thus, of the two sources 
taken, one had no outlet and the other was not original ; and it is 
difficult to see, therefore, how the economic civilization of the ancients 
could have proceeded primarily from either. For the beginnings of 
industry and commerce we should rather look to Babylon, and fol- 
low the economic activities of the ancient Semites, as set forth by 
the late Dr. von Ihering in his suggestive essay on the Vorgeschkhte 
der Indoeuropaer — to which, by the way, Dr. Cunningham makes no 
reference, either in its original or its translated form. 

The author's account of the economic evolution of the Greeks is 
much more to the point; and particularly to be commended is his 
description of the development of Grecian city life. The effects of 
expansion toward the East under Alexander, introducing into the 
Western world the treasure and precious metals of Asia, are also well 
set forth, and lead up logically to the description, in the next chap- 
ter, of the inevitable struggle for supremacy in the West — the contest 
between Romans and Carthaginians, to decide whether the Aryan 
champions of the West or the Semitic representatives of the East 
were to rule the Mediterranean. 
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In describing the rise and fall of Roman imperialism Dr. Cun- 
ningham uses economic facts to illustrate, rather than to account for, 
the course of historical development. This is particularly true when 
he summarizes the causes that led to the abandonment of the Empire 
of the West and the transfer of the capital to Constantinople. There 
were, in his opinion, " many symptoms of decay, . . . political dis- 
asters, and moral enervation, industrial stagnation and commercial 
ruin " ; but, he continues, " when we look at the times from an eco- 
nomic standpoint," we shall find that " the growth of many of the evils 
of the time is largely accounted for by the simple fact that the Empire 
was inadequately supplied with money." This last is precisely Mr. 
Brooks Adams's point of view (though to the latter's Law of Civiliza- 
tion and Decay there is no reference in Dr. Cunningham's book) ; 
and in confining himself to this simple series of antecedents Mr. 
Adams displays the economic aspects of Roman civilization much 
more clearly than is done in the present essay. 

Two points are well taken by Dr. Cunningham, and one of the two 
is well made. Emphasis is everywhere laid upon the effects of the 
environment ; for, as the author says, " physical conditions are of 
importance not only in the rise but in the decline and fall of nations." 
Geography always serves to suggest, however, and never to explain 
the origin of economic phenomena. On the other hand, the historical 
application of the Aristotelian distinction between the natural and 
the money economy separates certain incongruous elements that have 
too long been confused and establishes a number of connections 
that have thus far been lacking. 

Dr. Cunningham's book is certainly interesting and on many points 
suggestive. It also serves a sound pedagogical purpose, as it is 
admirably adapted to the use of students in economic and commercial 
history. Lindley M. Keasbey. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire. 
By Samuel Dill, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen's College, 
Belfast. London, Macmillan & Co., 1898. — xx, 382 pp. 

In this book Professor Dill has given us an admirable study of the 
state of Roman society in the last century of the Western Empire. 
The period is an obscure one and the materials scanty ; but the 
available sources have been conscientiously and discriminatingly 
used, and the result is a picture which — all things considered — 



